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THE  TARGET 


VOL.  XIV. 


MAY,  1911 


Song  of  May 


In  the  woods  the  flowers  are  sleeping, 
Covered  up  so  warm  and  tight, 

| And  the  winter  winds  are  sweeping 
O’er  the  earth  so  still  and  white. 

But  wake!  ’Twill  soon  be  May. 

Now  the  cowslips  in  the  meadows, 
Push  their  heads  above  the  grass, 

1 And  the  birds  sing  in  the  shadows 
To  each  happy  lad  and  lass, 
g ‘Oil,  'tis  May!  Bright,  merry  May!" 


When  the  robins,  free  rrom  roaming, 
Seek  again  their  summer  nest, 
When,  the  whip-poor-will  in  the  gloam- 
ing 

Sings  the  song  which  lulls  to  rest, 
Then  'tis  May!  Bright,  merry  May! 

Oh,  the  joys  that  are  awakening, 

For  the  springtime  charm  is  here! 
O’er  the  whole  world  music’3  breaking 
In  a song  so  full  of  cheer. 

O.  ’(is  May!  Bright,  merry  May! 

LUCILE  DAVIS. 


AN  UNEXPECTED  ADVENTURE. 


‘ Thank  goodness  we’re  off  at  last," 
said  Jim  Leonard  to  his  friend,  Fred 
Dolan. 

“So  say  T.  I thought  this  vacation 
and  our  cruise  would  never  come.” 

The  two  chums  had  just  gotten  a, 
new  yacht,  and  with  a party  of  friends 
had  started  on  a cruise.  As  they  were 
just  out  for  a good  time,  they  had 
made  no  definite  plans,  and  were  free 
' ; I o go  in  whatever  direction  the  whim 
of  the  hour  led  them. 

They  had  been  sailing  a few  days 
when  they  sighted  another  yacht 
..branded  on  an  island.  They  sailed  up 
> mmediately,  anchored  and  proceeded 
o explore  the  vessel.  They  found 
10  one  on  board  or  anywhere  near  it, 
hough  it  was  in  perfectly  good  con- 
iition.  They  wondered  why  it  had 
een  abandoned. 


Jim  started  rummaging  around  the 
cabin. 

“Fred,  come  here.  I’ve  found  the 
ship’s  log."  Together  the  boys  read 
it.  getting  more  and  more  excited  as 
they  proceeded. 

“This  looks  like  an  adventure,”  ex- 
claimed Jim. 

“I  should  say  so,”  answered  Fred. 
“A  blazed  tree  on  this  island!  We 
should  be  able  to  find  that.” 

The  log  was  carefully  put  away,  and 
the  boys  hurried  ashore,  determined 
to  find  the  pine  tree  referred  to.  They 
found  pine  trees,  to  be  sure,  little 
and  big,  leaning  and  straight,  but 
none  with  the  described  marks  on  it. 

At  last  they  found  a tree  which 
they  thought  answered  the  descrip- 
tion. 

“I  think  this  must  be  the  one,”  said 
Jim. 

“Well,  I don’t.” 
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“Why  not,  Fred?” 

“The  log  read  ‘blazed  on  the  north,’ 
and  this  is  blazed  on  the  south.” 

“No,  it’s  blazed  on  the  north.” 

“Wo’ll  soon  settle  that;  we'll  get 
a compass.” 

By  the  time  they  had  the  compass, 
however,  it  had  grown  dark. 

The  next  morning,  try  as  they  would, 
they  couldn’t  find  the  tree.  In  the 
afternoon,  though,  they  found  a tree 
which  Fred  said  was  a different  one, 
but  which  Jim  said  was  the  same.  They 
all  agreed  to  dig  there,  however.  They 
dug  all  afternoon,  uncovering  an  im- 
mense amount  of  ground,  but  found 
nothing. 

The  following  day  two  more  blazed 
trees  were  found.  This  rather  discour- 
aged them.  They  did  not  give  up  en- 
tirely, however,  but  went  about  dig- 
ging around  another  tree  in  a disheart- 
ened manner.  A1  lat  once  Fred  began 
to  dig  frantically  and  called: 

“Boys!  Come  here  quick;  see  what 
I-*—”  but  he  never  finished  his  sen- 
tence. Jim,  pointing  to  the  beach, 
cried:  “Look!  Look!” 

s|e  % sis  s|s  sf:  if:  4s 

An  excited  group  of  five  men,  just 
landed  from  a third  yacht,  and  who 
were-  the  original  crew  of  the  stranded 
vessel,  were  carrying  on  a conversa- 
tion something  like  the  following: 

“Who  can  be  in  this  boat?” 

“I  wonder  if  they  are  here  for  the 
treasure,  too?” 

“Do  you  think  they  read  our  log? 
I knew  we  should  have  taken  it  with 
us.” 

“No,  we  shouldnt;  but  don't  waste 
time  on  bygones;  get  a move  on  and 
let’s  see  if  they’ve  found  the  right 
tree.  There  are  so  many  blazed  ones 
that  they  may  not  have  found  it. 

* * :{:  sj:  si:  sfc 

The  boys  breathed  a sigh  of  relief 
as  the  men  started  toward  the  other 
end  of  the  island.  Fred  and  most  of 
the  boys  kept  on  digging,  while  Jim 


was  exclaiming  as  to  who  under  the 
sun  the  strangers  could  be,  and  how 
and  why  they  had  come. 

Those  who  were  -working  had  uncov- 
ered the  corner  of  a box  by  this  time 
and  when  the  rest  saw  this  they  flew 
to  work,  too.  A fair-sized  box  was  soon 
exposed  to  view.  It  had  an  old  lock 
which  the  boys  were  about  to  pry  open, 
when  the  men  came  up  on  the  run. 

“What  are  you  young  rascals  do- 
ing?” roared  the  captain.  “What  made 
you  come?” 

“We  -were  looking  for  something.” 
“I’ll  bet  they  read  our  log.  That’s 
what  we  get  for  leaving  it  here.” 

“Leaving  it!  Who  left  it?  You 
know  wre  didn’t  mean  to  stay  on  board 
Johnson's  yacht.  How  could  we  know 
that  a storm  would  carry  us  out  to 
sea.” 

“Well,  as  long  as  it  was  here  I 
guess  we  can’t  blame  them  for  read 
ing  it.” 

“Did  you  read  it,  boys?” 

“We  read  the  log  of  that  boat  down 
there,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.” 
“You’d  better  give  us  that  box,  then, 
boys,  it  s ours.” 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  sai  dJim.  “It  never 
belonged  to  you.” 

“You  boys  wouldn’t  have  found  it 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  our  log.” 

“You  might  never  have  looked  here 
for  it,”  said  Jim.  “There  are  blazed 
trees  all  over  this  island.” 

“That’s  right,  cap,”  put  in  one  of 
the  crew.  “The  paper  we  found  said 
northern  end,  and  isn’t  this  the  south- 
ern? That  may  have  been  intended 
to  fool  us.  We  never  would  have 
looked  here  These  boys  happened 
on  it  by  accident.” 

“That’s  right.  I suppose  the  boys 
are  entitled  to  their  share.  What  do 
you  boys  asy  to  dividing?” 

* * * * * * * 
When  the  two  yachts  sailed  away 
from  the  island  they  each  carried 
$50,000  worth  of  treasure. 

EDWARD  JAFFA. 
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A PHANTOM  SHAPE. 

“ 'Twas  the  eve  of  my  birthday, 
when  all  through  the  house 

Not  a creature  was  stirring,  not 
even  a mouse.” 

I awoke  while  it  was  still  dark,  con- 
scious that  something  must  be  moving. 
Across  the  room  a dimly-outlined  form 
seemed  to  be  standing  under  my  light 
fixture.  As  I turned  in  my  bed  the 
moving  stopped.  It  was  still  too  dark 
to  distinguish  much.  All  wras  again 
silent,  but  the  occasional  rustle  of  the 
night  breeze  and  I was  horrified  as  I 
again  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  ob- 
ject to  see  it  move.  Too  much  fright- 
ened to  call,  I instinctively  drew  the 
bed  clothes  over  my  head.  For  what 
seemed  hours  I lay  in  that  position, 
hardly  daring  to  breathe. 

When  at  last  I mustered  courage 
enough  to  stretch  my  aching  linmbs 
and  peek  from  under  the  covers,  the 
welcome  rays  of  light  had  revealed 
a beautiful  white  dress,  hung  by  a lov- 
ing mother,  that  it  might  he  the  first 
surprise  to  greet  me  on  my  birthday 
morn . 

MARGARET  MILES. 


Wanted — By  Richard  Phelps — Some 
way  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
“cops” 


Wanted — Someone  -with  a more  for- 
midable weapon  than  a Speir  to  keep 
Maud  seated  when  sewing. 


Found — How  to  keep  your  hair 
combed.  Demonstrations  at  all  hours 
bv  Wm.  Lansiug. 


For  Sale — Smiles  by  the  quart  or 
gallon.  Apply  to  Roy  Valentine. 


Wanted — A hat  and  coat  for  Girvin 
Wait. 


Wanted— Some  yeast  to  make  Doro- 
thy Weeks  grow  second  sections. 


FOR  HIS  COUNTRY. 


The  king  sate  in  his  palace  grand 
And  pondered  hours  three; 

“O  wha  will  carry  this  letter  tonight 
Tc  save  his  ain  countrie!” 

Then  straightway  spoke  a comely 
youth, 

“O  gie  this  trust  to  me. 

And  I am  off  to  your  bold  bi’other, 
Who  lives  in  a far  countrie.” 

Wi  swiftest  steed  that  could  be  found 
Pie  started  on  his  way. 

That  ne’er  was  such  a goodly  youth 
No  one  would  dare  gainsay. 

He  rode  all  day  and  rode  all  night 
Till  the  rising  of  the  sun, 

Then  the  letter  laid  he  at  the 
brother’s  feet 

And  died — his  errand  done. 

Ye  goodly  youths  who  hear  this  tale 
Of  a brave  knight’s  heroism  grand. 
Let  it.  ne'er  be  said  your  hearts  did 
fail 

When  you  could  save  your  native 
land. 

ALLAN  SPROUL. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  ON  BOARD 
STEAMER. 

The  wharf  of  the  Oceanic  steam- 
ship Company  was  a scene  of  bustle 
and  hurry.  People  were  bidding  their 
friends  or  relatives  good-bye.  Some 
were  happy,  others  were  sad  at  the 
parting.  The  passengers  on  the  deck 
of  the  steamer  were  passing  jokes,  tell- 
ing what  they  would  do  when  they 
reached  their  destination  . Many  were 
promising  to  write  to  their  friends. 
Through  all  this  the  hands  of  the  clock 
crept  steadily  around  to  two,  at  which 
time  the  steamer  was  scheduled  to  sail 
After  many  wavings  of  handkerchiefs 
and“good-byes”  and  “pleasant  trips,” 
1 he  black  hull  of  the  steamer  began 
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te  move  out  from  the  dock  to  which 
she  was  moored.  She  moved  steadily 
under  the  increasing  throb  of  her  en- 
gines until  she  was  a mere  speck  on 
the  horizon.  Some  days  later,  after 
being  shaken  by  the  ocean,  she 
reached  her  first  port.  After  remain- 
ing long  enough  to  supply  her  galley 
and  coal  bunkers,  she  moved  on.  Now 
it  happened  that  one  of  the  sailors 
bought  a bunch  of  bananas,  which  he 
hung  on  deck  under  an  awning.  After 
dark  and  along  about  midnight,  the 
captain  was  summoned  by  the  cadet 
on  watch.  The  bunch  of  bananas  on 
the  deck  had  caught  fire  and  would 
have  done  a great  deal  of  damage  had 
it  not  been  for  the  strict  watch  kept 
on  the  merchant  ship.  The  fire  was 
immediately  put  out,  the  whole  inci- 
dent being  unknown  to  the  passengers. 
Had  it  been  known  in  the  night,  it 
would  have  caused  a panic  which 
might  have  resulted  in  death  to  some 
and  serious  injury  to  others. 

ROBERT  AITKEN. 


SIGNS  OF  SPRING. 


“It  is  spring!”  sings  all  nature,  over- 
flowing with  joy.  “Spring!”  echoes 
the  viouet  to  the  delicate  rose. 
“Spring!”  warbles  the  bird  to  its 
mate.  The  whole  world  teems  life. 
It  has  cast  off  its  brown  mantle,  as  a 
snake  does  its  skin,  and  has  appeared 
in  all  its  glory. 

What  is  more  delightful  and  inspir- 
ing than  to  wake  on  a spring  morn- 
ing and  fell  the  warm,  wild  wind  brush 
your  cheek  caressingly;  to  gaze  on  the 
green  fields  alive  with  blooming  but- 
tercups and  broadening  buds.  The 
faint  blush  of  morning  still  remains 
in  the  sky,  and  there  is  a dewy  fresh- 
ness in  the  air.  The  early  warblers 
sing  their  morning  carol  as  if  to  burst 
their  tiny  throats.  Ah,  that  is  Spring 
— when  everything  is  blithe  and  happy 
and  the  world  knows  no  cares! 

‘Gentle  Spring,  in  sunshine  clad, 

Well  dost  thou  thy  power  display! 


For  Winter  maketh  the  light  heart  sad, 
And  thou — thou  makest  the  sad 
heart  gay.” 

JEAN  WRIGHT. 


MERELY  BEN. 


Imagine  a large,  glowing  bon-fire, 
out  in  the  open,  a small  knot  of  peo- 
ple chatting  about  it,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  valley  in  which  this  scene 
is  pictured,  huge,  gigantic,  glowering 
cliffs.  Then  you  will  see  a spot  in 
Yosemite  Valley  as  it  appeared  one 
night  in  October.  The  sky.  of  a blu- 
ish-black. was  enameled  with  silver 
stars,  as  the  moon  leisurely  came  forth, 
sprinkling  the  ground  with  her  pure, 
shimmering  white  light.  All,  to 
gether  with  the  faint  tinkle  of  the 
falls  across  the  valley,  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  amidst  the  spicy  pines,  made 
this  ar  ideal  night. 

The  group  around  the  fire  were  tell- 
ing of  the  numerous  times  that  Old 
Grizzly  had  been  seen.  In  back  of  the 
kitchen  of  the  camp,  was  a dump  hole 
where  all  the  refuse  from  the  table 
was  thrown.  To  this  hole  a large, 
brown  mountain  bear  used  to  come, 
hunting  for  food,  and  it  seemed  every- 
one had  either  seen  or  heard  him  ex- 
cept me.  I regarded  this  as  a per- 
sonal injury  and  acting  upon  the  say- 
ing “There  is  no  time  like  the  pres- 
ent”, I induced  my  chum,  Earnestine, 
to  go  with  me  that  very  night  and 
watch  for  the  bear. 

We  slipped  from  the  group  and  at 
last  gained  the  spot  frequented  by  Mr. 
Bruin.  We  hid  ourselves  behind  the 
trees  and  waited  patiently.  There  was 
a small  open  space  in  front  of  us,  sur- 
rounding the  hole,  which  was  bare  to 
the  moon,  but  we  were  in  the  shadow. 
The  air  was  deliciously  heavy  and 
pungent  with  the  odor  of  the  trees 
around  us  and  only  faintly  could  we 
hear  the  crackling  of  the  cheerful  fire. 
At  first  my  interest  and  excitement 
helped  to  pass  the  time  as  I whis- 
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pered  to  my  companion.  As  it  grew 
later,  however,  I became  uneasy,  upon 
thinking  of  really  seeing  a wild,  live 
bear,  and  my  words  seemed  to  stick 
in  my  throat.  Every  puff  of  the  wind 
and  croak  of  a toad,  sent  a shiver  up 
my  spine,  till  I was  completely  fright- 
ened. I looked  toward  the  camp  and 
saw  that  the  bon-fire  had  nearly  died 
out,  for  no  more  sparks  were  wafted 
about  in  the  air  as  they  had  been  ear- 
lier in  the  evening. 

At  last  my  senses  grew  so  tense  that 
imaginary  bears  appeared  as  thick  as 
the  pine  needles.  Then  I heard  muf- 
fled steps  and  saw  a bear’s  eyes.  This 
was  a little  too  much  and  L clutched 
Earnestine’s  arm  for  support.  But 
even  so  the  silence  of  the  woods  was 
appalling.  As  I was  frightening  off 
another  attack  of  the  shivers,  I sud- 
denly heard  a loud,  puffy  breathing  of 
the  snorty,  growly  sort.  It  was  much 
too  heavy  to  be  a fancy  and  now  a new 
thought  appeared  to  my  harassed 
brain.  Lf  this  horrid  creature  that  I 
had  at  first  so  eagerly  sought  should 
be  angry,  what  then? 

I heard  that  ghastly  breating  again, 
louder  than  before,  but  instead  of  is- 
suing from,  somewhere  in  front  of  me, 
it  came  fi’om  my  right,  amongst  the 
trees.  Horrors!  was  that  beast  going 
to  pass  right  by  me  to  reach  the 
hole?  It  took  all  my  self-control  to 
keep  me  from  running  back  to  the 
camp,  screaming  at  the  thought. 

Then,  that  fearful  breathing;  a 
third  time  it  came  to  my  ears.  Des- 
perate at  last,  I pulled  a branch  aside, 
resolved  to  satisfy  the  gnawing  anx- 
iety and  curiosity  which  wer  consum- 
ing me,  and  see  the  bear.  Something 
brown  moved  in  the  trees,  and  I 
looked,  yes,  and  I looked  fearlsesly  at 
the  animal — my  wandering  saddle- 
horse,  Ben. 

DOROTHEA  LANGGUTH. 


Wanted  — A new  attitude  for  Earl 
Landregan. 


A NIGHT  IN  ALASKA. 

(A  True  Story.l 

It  was  a cold,  bitter  night  ,ana 
David  Mark  drew  nearer  his  camp- 
fire, whose  ruddy  flames  cast  fantas- 
tic shadows  on  the  snow.  He  was  lost, 
up  here  in  this  region  of  ice  and  snow, 
and  had  been  traveling  hopelessly  for 
nearly  a week;  his  stock  of  provisions 
was  getting  lower  every  day,  and  he 
would  soon  have  to  depend  on  his  gun 
for  food. 

He  was  tired  of  this  region;  of  this 
cold,  icy  land,  with  only  a few  dogs 
for  companionship.  He  wondered  what 
made  him  choose  coming  here  alone, 
instead  of  staying  in  the  noisy  city 
with  his  mother  and  father. 

The  howl  of  wolves  interrupted  his 
musing  and  he  rose  to  get  the  heavy 
canvas  to  throw  over  him.  He  looked 
at  his  provisions  to  see  that  nothing 
had  disturbed  them.  He  threw 
another  piece  of  brush  on  the  fire,  and 
drew  the  canvas  about  him. 

He  wondered  what  his  mother  and 
father  were  doing.  They  were  most 
likely  sitting  before  their  large  open 
fire-place,  piled  high  with  logs.  The 
dancing  flames  were  making  merry 
shadows  on  the  polished  floor.  Then 
he  fell  into  a doze,  from  which  neither 
wolves  nor  the  coming  storm  could 
awaken  him. 

How  long  he  slept  he  could  not  re- 
member, but  he  awoke  to  find  a land- 
scape whiter,  it  seemed  to  hi  mthan 
before,  and  the  canvas  which  he  had 
drawn  over  him  heavy  with  snow.  He 
rose  and  walked  stiffly  to  his  provis- 
ions, and  made  theings  ready  to  start 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

His  dogs  patiently  pulled  his  sled  for 
many  a weary  mile.  The  air  was  thick 
with  falling  snow-flakes,  which  nearly 
blinded  him.  He  wondered  if  he  were 
traveling  around  in  a circle  as  he  had 
been  doing  for  the  past  week  and  it 
he  might  not  find  his  own  camp-fire. 

He  grew  very  drowsy  and  thought 
he  would  stop  here  until  the  snow 
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grew  lighter,  and  then  make  his  way 
to  the  village. 

He  remembered  nothing  more,  until 
he  awoke  and  found  himself  before  a 
large  fire-place,  with  his  clothes 
steaming  from  the  warmth.  A cheery 
little  man  was  standing  by  his  side 
rubbing  his  hands  in  a delighted  way, 
and  telling  him  that  he  “always  had 
a knack  of  finding  people  in  the  snow." 

MARY  RITSON. 

AUNT  BETTY  ENTERTAINS. 

On  a quiet  farm,  many  miles  from 
civilization,  lived  little  Emma  Allane, 
an  orphan,  with  her  uncle  and  aunt. 
Mr.  Allane,  at  this  time,  was  away 
on  a business  trip  , and  8 year-old 
Emma  and  her  aunt  were  keeping 
house  as  best  they  could. 

Late  one  evening  Emma  sat  up  “ex- 
tra late’’  reading  of  the  exciting  knight- 
hood days  of  England,  and  she  even 
shuddered  with  enthusiasm  - — while 
Aunt  Betty,  calmly  knitting,  smiled  at 
her  niece’s  excitement.  “Oh,  Aunt 
Betty!”  she  exclaimed,  “it  seems  as 
though  I could  really  hear  the  knights 
coming.” 

“I  do,  ’ murmured  Mrs.  Allane,  under 
her  breath,  rising  hastily  and  double- 
bolting  the  odor.  “Emma,  go  to  bed. 
It’s-  late.” 

After  a little  coaxing  on  Emma’s 
part,  and  an  unswerving  attitude  on 
Aunt  Betty’s,  the  young  enthusiast  re- 
tired, casting  many  a longing  look  at 
the  volume  so  dear  to  her. 

Now  Aunt  Betty  had  a shrewder 
nature  than  she  had  been  supposed  to 
have.  She  had  heard  the  sound  of 
many  people  prowling  around  the 
house  and  the  dogs  were  barking  sav- 
agely. Accordingly  it  was  her  first 
aim  to  get  the  excitable  Emma  out  of 
the  way. 

“Biff!  bang!”  knocked  on  the  door 
and  then  a brutal  voice  thundered: 
“Let  us  in.” 

“Pardon  me,”  sweetly  apologized 
Mrs.  Allane,  “but  that  isn’t  my  policy.” 

“It  isn’t,  eh!”  responded  the  voice. 
“We’ll  see.  Forward,  boys!” 


A R G K T 

The  house  gave  a mighty  shake, 
which  ended  by  the  door  bursting 
open,  revealing  eighteen  masked  men, 
armed  with  bowie  knives  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  the  bandit  trade.  The  men 
were  rather  surprised  to  see  Aunt 
Betty  serenely  knitting,  and,  at  their 
entrance,  rise  graciously  and  ask,  “Is 
there  anything  I can  do  for  you?” 

“Yes,  plenty.  Get  us  a dinner,  and 
don't  waste  any  time.  Bob,  watch 
her.” 

Aunt  Betty  was  forced  to  prepare 
a dinner  with  a pistol  at  her  head,  and 
a noisy,  uncultured  set  of  men  per- 
forming all  kinds  of  antics,  character- 
istic of  their  life. 

After  the  ruffians  had  eaten  a kingly 
dinner,  during  which  time  Aunt  Betty 
was  bound  to  the  door,  they  prepared 
to  leave.  The  ring-leader  loosed  Mrs. 
Allane  from  her  captivity. 

“You  are  a lady.  You  know  how  to 
treat  hungry  men.  We’ll  take  nothing 
from  your  house,  but  you  musn’i 
breathe  this  to  a soul.  I am  Vasquez 
and  these  are  my  men.  Good  night.” 
Such  were  the  leader’s  departing 
words. 

At  the  mention  of  Vasquez,  Aunt 
Betty  swooned.  Any  one  living  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  early  seventies  could 
have  readily  sympaihized  with  her  at 
the  sound  of  that  name. 

Now,  the  tree  still  stands  near  Mon 
terey  from  which  Vasquez  was  hung, 
and  Aunt  Betty  enjoys  even  yet  to  tell 
of  the  night  she  entertained. 

CORENA  DAUGHERTY. 


Hush-a-bve,  Leonard,  in  the  schooi- 
seat. 

When  the  bell  rings,  ’t  will  dislurb 
your  rest  sweet, 

When  the  long  day  finally  is  o’er, 
Home  will  go  Leonard 
With  the  thought  of  a four. 


Mr.  C — (To  two  uoys  In  class) — 
“Do  you  know  you  boys  will  soon  be 
candidates  for  expulsion?” 

Charlotta  B. — “I’ll  vote  for  them.” 
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TO  THE  WILD  ROSE. 


O sweet  wild  rose!  O sweet  wild  rose! 

Thou  frequent  woods  loved  dearly. 
Thy  blossoms  sweet  in  summer  time 
Are  found  in  many  a favored  clime 
To  make  the  sad  hearts  cheery. 


O sweet  wild  rose!  O sweet  wild  rose! 

Thy  modesty  and  beauty 
Make  thee  the  fairest  of  all  flowers; 
To  gaily  deck  the  forest  bowers 
It  is  thy  treasured  duty. 


O Sweet  wild  rose!  0 sweet  wild  rose! 

Wooed  by  both  bird  and  bee; 

Thou  art  a gem  in  nature's  crown, — 

O thou  shouldst  deck  a goddess’  gown! 

All  hearts  go  forth  to  thee. 

HELEN  DAVIS. 


IN  QUEST  OF  TREASURE. 

So  the  story  has  passed  through  sev- 
eral generations.  There’s  treasure 
buried  near  the  beautiful  old  Spainsh 
Mission  of  San  Juan. 

In  the  words  of  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  Jr.,  San  Juaun  is  the  “only  ro- 
mantic spot  in  California”.  At  least 
it  is  one. 

The  country  for  several  miles  around 
is  high  table  land,  running  boldly 
to  the  shore  and  leaving  a steep  hill 
of  rock  upon  which  the  waves  of  the 
vast  Pacific  continually  break.  A 
feeling  of  awe  for  the  grandeur  and 
solemnity  of  this  region,  even  today, 
retlects  back  to  the  time  when  the 
good  fathers  so  faithfully  carried  on 
their  peaceful  work  in  the  Mission  and 
country  above. 

There  were  the  faithful  Spanish 
Fathers  among  these  circulators  of  the 
Faith,  but  it  was  said,  there  was  one, 
a scoundrel  — a rascal.  This  was  the 
priest  who  had  in  his  more  youthful 
days  been  a bold  and  dashing  young 
Spanish  cavalier,  but  a sudden  sadness 
darkening  this  more  free  and  brilliant 
side  of  his  life,  suddenly  turned  him  to 
follow  in  the  path  of  the  Fathers. 

What  had  there  been  in  the  little 
padlocked  chest  in  the  special  chamber 


of  the  priest?  It  was  some  great  treas- 
ure which  the  unfaithful  priest  had 
hoarded  and  kept  to  himself  as  a 
miser.  People  said  ’twas  gold,  so  per- 
haps we  may  now 

Some  cf  the  Mexicans  who  lived 
near  the  beautiful  site  of  San  Juan  had 
hunted  for  this  treasure  many  times. 
Why,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Spanish 
Missions  in  California  in  1834,  some 
of  the  very  worshippers  in  the  Mission 
then  went  to  hunt  for  the  treasure 
which  the  old  priest  had  hoarded.  They 
knew  that  somewhere  it  was  buried. 
They  sought — and  they  found  the 
chest  with  its  envied  contents.  Those 
who  greedily  broke  the  lock  pulled 
forth  a small  bundle.  Unfolding  it, 
they  laid  it  across  the  chest,  and  what 
was  it?  The  silken  scarf  last  worn  by 
the  good  Father’s  gentle  Senorita,  a 
single  memento  of  his  early  life.  Real- 
izing what  they  had  done,  they  rever- 
ently replaced  it. 

They  bad  suspected  this  faithful, 
pathetic  old  priest  and  now  willfully 
peered  into  the  personal  secret  of  the 
sad  old  man,  for  their  own  enrich- 
ment— and  failed  in  that. 

ELVAH  AMES. 


NOTICE  TO  AGENTS. 

Loyd  Kuns  has  canceled  all  bids  for 
a lawnmover  since  a pair  of  shears 
have  done  the  work  for  35  cents. 
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McKinley  school  honor  roll. 


The  following  pupils,  who  have  re- 
ceived a first  or  second  section  in 
four  subjects,  we  feel  especially  proud 
to  mention  as  having  supported  our 
high  •scholarship  record  for  the  second 
period  of  the  term: 

High  Ninth  Grade. 

Elvah  Ames,  Madeline  Becker,  Myr- 
tle Bellman,  Grosvenor  Bolles,  Agnes 
Bryant,  Muriel  Cameron,  Jean  Camp- 
bell, Robert  Chalmers,  Jeannette  Cow- 
an, Helen  Cowell,  Corena  Daugherty, 
Lucile  Davis,  Katherine  Denman,  Ra- 
chel Fitch,  Helen  Frickstad,  Bernard 
Guy,  Harvey  Hardison,  Bernice  Hub- 
bard, Margaret  Jackson,  Edward  Jaffa, 
Daryl  .Jewett,  Arthur  Kidder,  Donald 
Kieffer,  Ruth  Lange,  Dorothea  Lang- 
guth,  Harry  Lind,  Mary  Lipman,  Mer- 
wyn  McCabe,  Frances  McDonald,  Pen- 
elope McEntyre,  Margaret  Miles,  Mad- 
eline Muldoon,  Lyle  Osborne,  Lucile 
Parr,  Alice  Sanderson,  Elsie  Sinnock, 
Allan  Sproul,  Frank  Steele,  Heber 
Steen,  Violet  Vincent,  Margaret  War- 
wick, Allyn  Wood,  Harold  Wright,  Jean 
Wright. 

Low  Ninth  Grade. 

Helen  Ayres,  Ruth  Barry,  Henry 
Childress,  Forrest  Cobb,  Earle  Cole- 
man, Anita  Courtney,  Ronald  Davies, 
Dorothy  Davis,  Ralph  Doughty,  James 
Fraser,  Jeannette  Gay,  Hazel  George, 
Dorothy  Hagopian,  James  Holbrook, 
Donald  Holcomb,  Katherine  Holmes, 
Mabel  Job,  Cecil  Lathrop,  Ransdell 
Matthews,  Wallace  McAfee,  John  Sam- 
Matthefs,  Wallace  McAfee,  John  Sam- 
mi,  Eleanor  Sell,  Clayton  Sorrlck,  Jack 
Spolm,  Hettie  Steinegger,  Marjorie 
Stuart,  Laurence  Taylor,  Fred  Whit- 
worth, Catherine  Woolsey. 

High  Eighth  Grade. 

Kathleen  Agnew,  Ruth  Averill,  Dor- 
othy Elacker,  Carol  Bolles,  Isidaro 
Cereghino,  Kathryn  Cook,  Helen  Cool- 


ey, Grace  Cornwall,  Catherine  Delamere 
Iteighley  Detrick,  Ada  Fish,  Ursula  Gil- 
seman,  Mary  Heger,  Carl  Jefferson, 
Cecil  Matthews,  Harold  McGowan, 
Dora  McKinley,  Raymond  Muenter,  tda 
Muller,  Fern  Rolph,  Aileen  Treat,  Vic- 
toria Warwick,  Margaret  Wright. 

Low  Eighth  Grade. 

Robert  Ames,  Louise  Biglow,  Haral 
Cobb,  Elliot  Cook,  Carlton  Eldridge, 
Mildred  Everett,  Parker  Hall,  Gregory 
Harrier,  Grace  Holder,  Doris  Holler, 
Lulette  Jenness,  George  McCord,  Lucy 
Moore,  Donald  Morris,  Randolph  Nick- 
erson, Dan  Perkins,  Eryl  Richmond, 
Priscilla  Rugg,  Gerald  Schuyler,  Yuba 
Scott,  , Kathryn  Stone,  Katherine 
Towle,  Vincent  Watterick. 

High  Seventh  Grade. 

Ella  Barrows,  Hildreth  Caldwell, 
Audrey  Davis,  Hilma  Davis,  May  Gru- 
ber, Louis  Hallmeyer,  Dioscow  IJerbu- 
lano,  Richard  Hiscox,  Charles  Honey- 
well. Myrtle  Mitchell,  Ida  Otterson, 
Grace  Renine,  Pauline  Wilkinson. 

Low  Seventh  Grade. 

Rachel  Bretherton,  Alice  Brunk,  Al- 
bert Bunker,  Dwight  Chapman,  Doro- 
thea Saston,  Francis  Frost,  Louis  Gil- 
Un,  Madeline  Grady,  Eleanor  Hughes, 
Douglas  Hutton,  Kaelia  Ingham,  Min- 
nie Ingham,  Gertrude  Lachman,  Aileen 
Mason,  Edwin  McCord,  Ronald  McDon- 
ald, Carl  Mohrhardt,  Hester  Meyers, 
Ida  Preiss,  Mildren  Simon  ds,  Robert 
Truman,  Lester  Williams. 


Mr.  S.  (In  history  class) — “If  the 
trees  were  covered  with  hilltops,  the 
water  would  not  run  off  so  easily.” 


Mr.  C..  (In  Latin  class) — “Every  one 
put  his  eyes  on  the  board.” 


J.  W.  In  English  class) — “Till  they 
sec  Sir  Patrick  Spence  come  sailing 
o’er  the  land.” 
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A I MOO’S  NARROW  ESCAPE. 


The  water  buffalo  is  an  animal  very 
highly  esteemed  in  the  Laos  land  of 
North  Siam.  As  in  the  Philippines 
and  India,  it  is  the  animal  that  draws 
the  plow.  A clumsy  beast  he  is,  re- 
minding one  of  a gigantic  pig  with 
enormous  horns,  although  he  is  a close 
relative  to  the  domestic  cattle.  He 
is  a very  dangerous  animal  to  come 
in  contact  with,  for  when  angry  he 
is  capable  of  considerable  speed,  and 
is  fiercer  than  the  lurking  tiger  of  the 
forest.  Yet  dangerous  as  he  is,  he  is 
ordinarily  quiet  and  easily  controlled 
by  means  of  a cord  through  his  nose, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a tiny  boy  or 
girl,  hence  the  following  story. 

Little  Ai  Moo  gave  a sigh  of  relief 
as  he  planted  the  last  spear  of  rice 
into  the  soft  mud  at  his  feet,  for  now 
he  was  free  to  go  and  watch  his 
father’s  buffalo,  which  act  was  a pleas- 
ure after  the  hard  work  of  the  field. 

The  ungainly  beast,  with  earth 
stuck  all  over  him  from  his  last  mud 
bath,  looked  quietly,  if  not  timidly,  at 
the  small  boy  approaching.  He  swished 
his  tail  amicably  in  answer  to  the  boy’s 
greetings.  Ai  Moo  went  up  behind 
and  grasped  the  buffalo’s  tail,  stepped 
on  the  projecting  joint  of  the  hind 
leg  and  with  a spring  and  a scramble 
was  soon  seated  on  the  broad  back. 
Here  he  remained,  drowsing  or  talking 
to  his  friend,  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
guiding  him  by  the  string  attached  to 
his  nose  when  he  needed  to  be  turned 
aside  from  the  tempting  unfenced 
fields  of  growing  rice. 

Suddenly  Ai  Moo  noticed  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  for  the  animal  was 
growing  very  restless  and  began  to 
snort  violently.  To  his  horror  he  saw 
approaching  a little  way  off,  another 
buffalo  which  had  apparently  broken 
its  tethering  rope. 

The  boy,  knowing  the  danger, 
jumped  off  the  buffalo  he  was  riding 
and  started  in  the  direction  of  the 


newcomer.  As  it  came  bellowing  up, 
he  grabbed  hold  of  the  rope,  dragging 
on  the  ground  and  mace  a feeble  ef- 
fort to  stop  its  progress,  but  as  soon 
as  it  felt  the  least  restraint  it  turned 
its  attention  upon  the  small  boy,  ana 
before  Ai  Moo  could  blink,  the  animal 
had  caught  him  on  its  horns  and  away 
he  was  whirling  through  the  air. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  he  landed 
right  in  the  center  of  a newly-planted 
rice  field,  then  a spongy  bed  of  soft 
mud.  Pie  had  fallen  harder  ground  1 
am  afraid  there  would  have  been  little 
life  left  in  poor  Ai  Moo,  but  he  was 
almost  immediately  rescued  by  some 
nearby  workers  and  taken  to  the  for- 
eign hospital,  where  he  revealed  more 
signs  of  fear  at  the  sight  of  the  white- 
faced  foreigners  than  at  the  angry  buf- 
faloes. 

KATHERINE  DENMAN. 


A WARNING 


There  was  a maid,  and  a well-beloved 
maid, 

And  she  was  wrongly  bent; 

She  loved  the  shining  mirror  braid. 
That  hung  in  the  basement. 

Yet  she  was  coy  and  would  not  be- 
lieve 

That  the  lav/  did  not  mean  her,  O! 
When  it  said,  “Except  for  necessities, 
Out  of  the  basement  you  go.” 

And  when  the  police  did  understand 
Her  fond  and  foolish  mind, 

They  sent  her  up  to  the  fair  court 
A penalty  for  to  find. 

And  when  she  had  been  seven  long 
days, 

And  never  her  face  could  see, 

Many  a tear  she  shed  for  her  fate 
And  the  curls  that  could  not  be. 


Wanted — An  ambulance  to  convey 
Dorothy  McGregor  to  school  for  alge- 
bra recitations. 
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DAPHNE. 


There  was  a god,  and  a mischievous 
god, 

And  he  was  fair  Venus’  son, 

And  for  to  pierce  the  hearts  of  men 
Wi  his  arrows  he  had  much  fun. 

He  was  much  pleased,  when  on  a da}' 
Great  Phoebus  he  did  see. 

Quickly  his  bow  he  raised  up 
And  a golden  arrow  let  flee. 

Then  from  his  place  high  on  a rock 
A leaden  shaft  let  go 

And  it  did  strike  fair  Daphne’s  breast 
In  the  forest  far  below. 

And  when  Apollo  the  fair  nymph  saw, 
His  heart  was  all  aflame. 

But  she  sped  through  the  forest  awa, 
Par  frae  her  lover  gane. 

In  hottest  haste  he  followed  her, 

But  couldna  make  his  plea, 

For  on  she  gaed  through  forest  glade 
As  fast  as  she  could  dree. 

'Ere  long  her  strength  began  to  fail. 
And  farther  she  couldna  go, 

Then  to  her  father  made  appeal 
To  save  her  from  this  woe. 

"O,  father  dear,  O father  dear, 

Pray  hearken  unto  me; 

O change  my  form  that  by  this  god 
T may  not  captured  be.” 

Guid  Peneus  heard  his  daughter's  cry 
^nd  Daphne  changed  he, 

Sae  right  before  her  lover's  eye 
She  became  a laurel  tree. 

“Since  as  thou  wouldnt  be  my  wife. 
My  green  tree  thou  shalt  be; 

Victors  shall  wear  you  on  their  heads 
And  so  will  honor  thee.” 

MARGARET  MILES. 


Mr.  C. — “What  is  an  aqueduct?” 

A.  W.  — “Aqua  means  water,  so  I 
guess  it  means  water-duck.” 


PRIDE  GOETH  BEFORE  A FALL. 

“Will  the  steamer  be  at  Mazatlan 
long  enough  to  go  ashore  a few  hours, 
Captain?”  asked  my  father. 

“Yes,  we  shall  be  here  a greater 
part  of  the  day.” 

When  the  vessel  had  arrived,  there 
were  many  small  boats  trying  to  get 
to  the  gang-plank.  The  first  there 
were  certain  of  getting  local  passen- 
gers or  sightseers.  Two  or  three  boat- 
loads had  gone  when  we  went  down 
to  get  into  one.  The  sea  was  rolling 
in  large  swells,  and  one  would  have 
to  jump  from  the  gang-plank  into  the 
small  boat  as  the  steamer  would 
rock  down  that  way.  The  boatmen 
had  assisted  everyone  in,  except  my- 
self. He  was  going  to  help  me,  but 
with  boundless  faith  in  my  own  abil- 
ity, 1 thought  assistance  unnecessary, 
and  jumped.  The  small  boat  decided 
to  jump  also,  and,  well — I found  my- 
self at  the  mercy  of  the  waves, — or 
possibly  a whale. 

Not  a second  time  was  the  sea- 
man’s aid  refused,  nor  did  I object 
to  his  boat-hook,  which  landed  me  In 
safety.  As  the  day  was  hot,  I was 
dry  before  we  arrived  at  the  wharf, 
and  no  traces  of  my  ducking  remained 
except — in  mind. 

HARVEY  HARDISON. 


A PANTHER  OF  THE  HOLLOW. 


Dave  Saunders  was  striding  along 
at  an  easy  pace  up  the  gradual  slope 
that  led  to  the  trapping  camp.  He 
stopped  for  only  a minute,  to  get  his 
gun,  his  best  friend,  and  tur  noff  Into 
a narrow  path  back  of  the  cabins. 
Dave  was  one  of  the  most  worshiped 
and  feared  men  in  the  hollow,  for  near- 
ly all  were  his  friends  save  those  who 
were  dishonest  or  bullies,  and  then, 
beware! 

But  as  he  strode  off,  nothing  of  a 
disagreeable  nature  was  in  his  mind, 
for  when  Dave  whistled,  everything 
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was  light.  When  he  reached  the  bend 
he  turned  for  one  last  look  as  the 
sun  dropped  into  a variously-tinted 
basket  and  left  only  a rudd  ypath  be- 
hind. Dave’s  trusty  legs  soon  brought 
him  to  the  path  that  led  to  a mining 
camp  some  miles  distant.  He  glanced 
his  gun  over,  however,  before  advanc- 
ing farther  into  the  thicket  that,  in 
the  gathering  darkness,  loomed  up  like 
some  dreaded  monster. 

For  several  miles  Dave  went  on  un- 
til he  reached  the  ravine  known  in  all 
the  surrounding  country  as  the  espe 
cial  haunt  of  panthers.  They  had  come 
every  year  and  at  this  time  for  six- 
teen years.  It  took  the  bravest  woods- 
man to  venture  far  through  the  forest 
after  nightfall.  But  Dave  went  on 
entirely  forgetful  of  panthers,  but  his 
alert  eye  noted  every  shadow  and  his 
trained  ear  every  noise.  Suddenly 
from  away  up  the  mountain  came  a 
long-drawn,  fiendish  cry — the  cry  of 
a panther. 

Dave  stopped  instantly  and  crept 
silently  to  the  underbrush.  Although 
his  feet  were  incased  in  stout  leg- 
g'ngs,  not  a twig  cracked  as  he  sped 
swiftly  along.  He  knew  wnat  he  was 
about  when  he  slipped  along  and  sta- 
tioned himself  near  a tree,  for  in  a 
few  minutes  two  balls  of  fire  glittersd 
wickedly  at  him  through  the  bushes. 

For  a long  time  the  panther  and 
the  man  fought,  the  men  with  all  the 
strength  and  planning  of  his  nature, 
the  animal  with  the  almost  supernat- 
ural intuition  of  its  kind.  Slowiy  he 
drove  the  man  nearer  the  ravine  and 
for  a time  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
lost,  then  with  one  quick  stroke  of 
the  butt  of  the  gun  he  laid  the  pan- 
ther dead,  but  not  before  it  east  one 
almost  human  look  of  spite  at  the 
man. 

¥ 'f*  ^ $ V ^ 

Dave  Saunders  did  not  go  to  the 
mining  camp  that  evening.  Instead  he 
stole  back  to  his  cabin  and  deposited 
his  prey,  for  safekeeping.  When  the 


rest  of  the  hoys  came,  in  the  early 
morning,  they  found  the  largest  pan- 
ther they  had  ever  seen,  hanging  up 
to  dry  and  Dave  placidly  smoking. 

RACHEL  FITCH. 


AN  ORIGINAL  INTERPRETATION  OF 
AN  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLAD. 


Sir  William  was  a goodly  knight, 

As  fair  as  e’er  could  be; 

And  he  has  gone  to  the  gude  green 
wood 

To  see  what  he  could  see. 

He  had  not  gone  a step,  a step, 

He  hardly  went  but  three, 

Before  he  met  the  fair  Annet, 

Sitting  beneath  a tree. 

“Ah!  fair  Annet,”  Sir  William  cried; 

“I  would  that  I were  free; 

This  very  day  I’d  with  you  gae 
And  let  the  brown  bride  be.” 

Quoth  fair  Annet,  “Oh,  if  ye  must, 
Then  may  ye  happy  be; 

I'm  put  aside  for  he  nubrown  bride, 
And  wdiy,  I cannot  see.” 

The  next  day  wras  the  wedding  gay. 
The  sun  shone  through  the  sky; 

But  fair  Annet,  e’er  sun  had  set 
Had  laid  her  down  to  die. 

Sir  Wiliam  soon  came  riding  back, 
But  when  her  body  spied, 

Of  his  own  accord,  he  drew  his  sword 
And  fell  dead  at  her  side. 

Now  let  this  tale  a warning  be 
To  lovers  ever  mair; 

And  may  ye  bae  more  luck  than  they, 
These  twa  true  lovers  fair. 

ELLIOT  LANDON. 


Wanted — A new  kind  of  lubricating 
oil  for  mv  thinking  machinery/  to  be 
used  during  the  English  period.  Ad- 
dress Ralph  Kerr,  Room  Four. 
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TALES  OF  A WAYSIDE  INN. 


The  scene  of  this  story  is  in  Sud- 
bury, an  old-fashioned  town  about 
twenty  miles  from  Cambridge.  Two 
hundred  years  before  Mr.  Longfellow 
wrote  his  “Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn,’’ 
an  English  family  named  Howe  built 
a country  house  in  Sudbury.  This 
house  remained  in  the  fmaily  until  in 
1893  the  last  of  the  race  died. 

Before  this  the  family  had  lost  their 
fortune.  They  turned  this  country 
house  into  an  inn,  naming  it  “The  Red 
Horse.”  This  hostelry  has  been  kept 
going  for  over  a century,  being  handed 
down  from  father  to  son.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow says,  after  his  visit:  “The  place 
is  just  as  I have  described  it,  though 
no  longer  an  inn.” 

The  inn  is  an  ancient-looking  place. 
Above  the  door  is  a board,  suspended 
by  chains,  on  which  is  pictured  a 
prancing  horse  of  brilliant  carmine. 
Beneath  this  one  can  read,  “The  Sign 
of  the  Red  Horse.”  Within,  the  inn 
is  somewhat  decayed.  The  walls  are 
weather  stained,  the  doors  hang  off 
their  hinges.  On  the  stairs  great 
worn  places  show.  Creaking  and  un- 
even floors,  together  with  tall,  tiled 
chimneys,  complete  this  inn. 

One  evening  there  was  a snowstorm. 
Six  guests  stayed  at  the  inn,  snowed 
in,  for  three  nights.  These  people 
beguiled  the  evenings  by  stories  and 
music.  The  fire  in  the  great  fireplace 
would  crackle  merrily  and  cast  a cheer- 
ful color  on  all  objects.  It  would 
gleam  on  the  picture  of  Princess  Mary, 
on  the  old  piano’s  ivory  keys,  the 
clock,  the  rafters,  and  the  landlord's 
coat-of  arms.  The  guests  were  from 
different  lands.  I will  tell  the  Spanish 
Jew’s  tale. 

The  Legend  of  Rabbi  Ben  Levi. 

Rabbi  Ben  Levi  on  Sunday  was  read- 
ing the  “Bible.”  As  he  studied  he  read 
a portion  which  said,  “No  man  shall 
look  upon  my  face  and  live.”  Then 
Rabbi  Ben  Levi  prayed  that  he  might 


be  one  who  could  look  upon  the  Lord's 
face  and  still  live. 

He  perused  the  page  until  a shadow 
fell  upon  it.  Then,  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
dim  with  age,  he  saw  the  Angel  of 
Death  standing  before  him.  with  his 
naked  sword  in  hand. 

The  Rabbi  was  a lover  of  the  right 
but  at  this  sight  he  felt  a chill  of  ter- 
ror run  through  him.  He  asked  with 
a trembling  voice,  “What  dost  thou 
want  here?”  The  angel  answered,  “The 
time  is  near  when  thou  must  die;  but 
first  the  Lord  hath  said  that  thou 
mayest  have  whatsoever  thou  asketh.” 
The  wish  of  the  Rabbf  was  to  se  with 
mortal  eyes  his  place  in  Paradise. 

The  angel  then  said,  “Come  with  me 
and  look.”  Rabbi  Ben  Levi  closed  the 
“Bible”  and  rose.  He  lifted  up  his 
gray  head  and  said  to  the  angel,  “Let 
me  have  thy  sword,  lest  thou  should 
kill  me  before  my  request  is  granted.” 
The  angel  smiled  and  handed  him  the 
sword.  Then  leading  him  to  the  Lord's 
City,  he  put  him  on  the  wall,  that  he 
could  see  his  future  place  in  Paradise. 

Straightway  Rabbi  Ben  Levi  leaped 
into  heaven  with  the  Death  Angel's 
sword.  Through  the  streets  there 
swept  a plague,  unknown  there,  called 
death. 

Meanwhile  the  angel  stayed  outside 
and  cried,  “Come  back!”  The  Rabbi 
answered,  “No!  I swear  in  the  name 
of  God,  whom  I adore,  that  I will  not 
go!” 

“O  Lord!  Rabbi  Ben  Levi  hath  tak- 
en the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  vio 
lence  and  refuses  to  go  hence!”  cried 
the  angels. 

To  this  the  Lord  replied,  “Be  not 
angry  with  the  Rabbi;  let  him  remain, 
and  he  shall  look  upon  my  face  and 
yet  not  die.” 

Outside  the  wall  the  Angel  of  Death 
had  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and 
said,  “Give  back  the  sword  and  let  me 
go.”  The  Rabbi  answered,  “Nay!  It 
has  already  caused  enough  sorrow 
among  mortals.”  And  while  he  pon- 
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dered  be  beard  tne  awful  com- 
mand of  tbe  Lord,  resounding  through 
tbe  air,  “Give  back  the  sword!” 

The  Rabbi  bowed  his  bead  in  pray- 
er; then  be  said  to  the  angel,  “Swear 
that  if  I give  you  the  sword  you  and 
it  will  be  unseen  hereafter.”  The 
angel  took  the  sword  and  pledged  his 
word.  Now  he  always  walks  unseen. 

KATHERINE  STONE. 

SAVED! 


A book  of  grammar  was  laid  down, 

A pupil  eyed  it  with  a frown. 

'Twas  said  with  wisdom  to  abound — 
Such  foolishness! 

A pupil’s  thoughts  then  ran  away 
To  think  of  future  fun  and  play 
In  joyous  summer  time.  Hurray! 

Oh,  rapture! 

A pair  of  eyes  just  chanced  <o  look 
Upon  that  hateful  grammar  book. 

Oh.  to  escape  by  hook  or  crook! 
Impossible! 

Those  nouns  and  verbs  and  ad jetcives : 
It  seems  there's  nothing  else  that  lives 
That  to  us  all  such  trouble  gives. 

Oh,  misery! 

To  study  grammar  for  an  hour 
Underneath  a teacher’s  glower, 

Oh,  to  rest  in  some  leafy  bower 
'Till  3 p.  m. 

“Im,  you  are,  it  is,”  he  said. 

His  wandering  thoughts  now  easily  led. 
“I  wonder  if  Ellen’s  hair  was  red, 

Oh,  Lady  of  the  Lake!" 

1 was,  you  were — a game  today! 

Of  baseball  I was  going  to  piay. 

I guess  I'll  have  to  stay  away. 

Oh,  say! 

The  hands  of  time  had  gone  past  3, 
“A  teachers’  meeting  may  save  me." 
An  approaching  messenger  he  saw 
with  glee. 

“A  teachers’  meeting!” 

LAURINNE  MATTERN. 


THE  NINE  IRON  SPRINGS. 


About  two  years  ago  I went  up  to 
Mark  West  Springs,  a summer  resort 
in  Sonoma  County. 

There  are  a number  of  springs  there 
and  a river  that  has  been  dammed 
up  so  that  you  can  go  rowing  ana 
swimming. 

1 had  drunk  of  all  the  springs  ex- 
cept one  called  “Nine  Iron  Springs," 
which  was  up  on  the  top  of  a steep 
hill. 

One  day  some  boys  asked  me  to 
go  up  with  them  and  to  be  sure  to 
take  a drinking  cup  along.  When  we 
rea,ched  the  top  we  were  very  warm 
and  just  ready  for  a nice,  cool  drink, 
so  we  hurried  along  and  lifted  up  the 
cover  over  the  spring.  There  in  the 
ground  was  a cracker  box  with  nine 
iron  bedsprings,  and  on  the  cover  of 
the  box  is  said  “Stung!” 

HERBERT  PHILLIPS. 

In  the  German  class  the  pupils  were 
asked  to  memorize  the  verse  which  in 
English  is: 

What  the  father  says 
What  the  mother  wishes, 

Quietly  obey  and  question  not. 

A little  seventh  grade  girl  was  called 
upon  to  recite  and  said: 

“What  the  father  says, 

What  the  mother  wishes, 

That  means  nothing,  but  don’t  asK 
why.” 


AN  ALGEBRA  PROBLEM. 


If  a tor.  of  coal  can  walk  up  a hill 
three  miles  long,  how  far  is  it  from 
here  to  Milpitas? 


Oh  Edwin  S-,  oh  Edwin, 

Wilt  thou  be  good? 

Thou  should  not  talk, 

Or  even  think  that  thou  should; 
Thou  shouldst  be  quiet 
From  nine  until  three. 

Aud  when  thou  goest  home, 

Very  good  shouldst  thou  be. 


PUBLIC  LIBKAM 
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The  “Target"  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  the  concerts  arranged 
for  the  school  children  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  His  services  to 
us  cannot  be  over-estimated,  as  his 
wise  planning  has  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  purse  these  concerts, 
each  in  itself  a munical  treat.  Espe- 
cially rich  and  rare  was  the  oppor- 
tunity given  us  to  hear  Arriola,  the 
boy  pianist.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  these  musical  treats  will  he  con- 
tinued next  year. 


It  was  another  pleasant  surprise  ar- 
ranged by  our  principal,  when  one 
bright  morning,  not  soon  to  be  forgot 
ten,  the  fire-gong  summoned  us  all  to 
listen  in  the  sweet,  pure  air  and  sun- 
shine to  a talk  by  Mr.  Keeler.  It  was 
many  times  more  interesting  and  con 
vincing  to  hear  Mr.  Keeler  speak  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  when  we  saw- 


on  every  side  the  glories  of  Nature's 
handiwork. 

Too  soon  it  ended.  As  I lingered, 
I wondered  if  a time  would  not  come, 
a time  when,  in  our  ideal  climate,  the 
child  would  have  a greater  opportunity 
to  be  nourished — body,  mind  and  soul 
— by  nature  herself.  Although  much 
of  our  time  is  occupied  with  school 
tasks,  we  might  at  some  future  day 
have,  at  least,  our  study  hours  out- 
of  -doors.  There,  our  lungs,  filled 
filled  with  Berkeley’s  sweet,  pure  air, 
with  the  bills  for  an  inspiration,  what 
would  be  un  conquered?  Absent 
marks  would  be  no  more;  lew  records 
would  speedily  vanish. 


OUR  NEW  PICTURES. 


Just  recently  two  large  and  beauti- 
ful pictures  have  been  added  to  oui 
art  collection.  One  is  “The  Age  of  In- 
nocence." by  Reynolds.  This  is  the 
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lovely  figure  of  a child  when  she 
knows  nothing  of  the  world  but  the 
simple  and  innocent.  The  other  is 
“At  the  Close  of  Day,”  by  Adan,  a 
beautiful  landscape  in  soft  tones  of 
brown.  They  were  in  the  assembly 
hall  one  Thursday,  where  we  ail  might 
see  them.  Now  one  is  in  the  Haste 
street  building  and  the  other  in  Miss 
Seaver’s  room.  I am  sure  the  school 
will  have  many  opportunities  to  enjoy 
them. 


CLASS  GIFT. 


Following  the  custom  of  leaving 
some  gift  to  beautify  the  school,  the 
high  ninth  class  decided  to  leave  pic- 
tures which,  we  hope,  will  always  be 
enjoyed  by  the  classes  following  us. 
We  chose  some  very  beautiful  photo- 
graphs, finished  in  brown  tones,  of  the 
“Colden  Gate”  from  Baker's  Beach. 
“Tamalpais”  and  a copy  of  Keith’s 
“Headwaters  of  the  Merced,”  done 
by  Mr.  O.  V.  Lange.  We  hope  these 
splendid  pictures  may,  in  a small  way, 
add  to  the  atmosphere  of  beauty  which 
has  done  so  much  to  make  McKinley 
days  such  a joy  to  us. 

ELSIE  SINNOCK. 


A DELIGHTFUL  AFTERNOON. 

On  Ihe  afternoon  of  the  Friday  be- 
fore the  mid-term  vacation,  the  pupils 
were  assembled  for  an  hour's  pleasure. 
It  was  all  a surprise  and  we  enjoyed 
it  the  more  mor  than  reason.  The  pro- 
gram, consisting  of  numbers  selected 
from  i he  regular  school  work,  was  an 
excellent  one  and  admirably  given.  It 
was  the  following: 

1.  Chorus— “Call  to  Arms”. 

2.  Declamation — “Supposed  Speech 
of  John  Adams  ' (Webster),  Fred  Whit- 
worth. 

3.  Debate — (Negative  side  of  one  of 
the  regular  school  debates)  “Resolved, 
that  United  States  senators  should  be 
elected  by  popular  vote”.  Ralph 
Doughty. 
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4.  Mandolin  and  guitar  selections. 

5 Pia.no  selection  “Minuet”  from 
Hayden.  Margaret  Miles. 

6.  Dialcguue  from  “Miles  Stand  :sh”. 
Homer  Smith  and  Ralph  Williams. 

7.  Orchastval  selection. 

8.  Vocal  duet  “Santa  Lucia”.  Anna 
and  Emma  Fisk. 

9.  Choral,  selections  from  Third 
and  Fourth  grades. 

10.  Poem.  Merodine  Keeler. 

11.  Vocal  selection,  “Who  Is  Syl- 
via?”. Frances  MacDonald. 

12.  Declamation,  “Lincoln.”  dames 
Fraser. 

13.  “Where  the  River  Shannon 
Flows”,  Musical  trio,  cornet,  Frank 
Fowden,  clarinet,  Dave  Perkins,  piano, 
George  Parrish. 

14.  Chorus,  “America”,  cornet  and 
clarinet  accompaniment. 


SCHOOL  CITY  ELECTION. 


Our  School  City  is  a greater  success 
than  ever.  At  a spirited  election  the 
boys  chose  the  following  officers: 
Mayor,  Allyn  Wood;  judge,  Lyle 
Osborne;  commissioner  of  law  and  or- 
der, Allan  Sproul;  commissioner  of 
atnletics,  Robert  Graham. 


A mass  meeting  of  the  girls  of  Mc- 
Kinley school  was  held  in  the  Assem- 
bly Hall  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  5tli. 
At  this  meeting  the  candidates  for  of 
fice  spoke,  and  many  interesting 
points  were  brought  up,  showing  the 
unfailing  and  ever-growing  interest  in 
our  school  city. 

The  results  of  the  election  of  the 
next  morning  were  as  follows: 

Mayor,  Katharine  Denman;  commis- 
sioner of  law  and  order,  Charlotta 
Boudreaux;  commissioner  of  athletics, 
Laura  Crittenden;  judge,  Madeline 
Becker. 

MUSIC. 


The  Victor  concert  on  April  14th 
terminated  the  interesting  study  of 
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Rossini's  life  and  works,  in  particular 
the  “Stabat  Mater,”  to  which  the  mu- 
sic period  had  been  given  over  during 
the  preceding  days  of  the  week.  Ow- 
ing to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Ellerhorst 
and  the  kindness  of  those  who  lent  the 
records,  we  were  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
following  numbers: 

“Overture”  from  William  Tell” 
“Cujus  Animam”  from  “Stabat  Ma- 
ter.” 

Selections  from  “Barber  of  Seville.” 


THE  FRENCH  PLAY. 

The  High  Seventh  grade  French 
class  gave  the  play  “The  Lark  and  Her 
Little  Ones”  in  French,  the  last  per- 
iod, Friday,  April  7th. 

The  pupils  taking  part  wrere:  Aura 

Hardinson,  the  mother  lark;  Daphne 
Jewett,  Dorothy  Richardson,  Mary 
Park  and  Helen  Ingraham,  the  baby 
birds;  Irving  Graham,  the  farmer;  Ed- 
mond Sabatte,  the  farmer's  son 

The  play  was  certainly  a great  suc- 
cess. 


THE  GER'MAN  ENTERTAINMENT. 


On  Friday,  May  5th,  the  German 
classes  of  the  school  gave  an  enter- 
tainment w'holly  in  German.  It  wras 
held  in  the  assembly  hall,  where  the 
audience  consisted  of  parents  and 
friends  of  the  students. 

The  program  opened  with  the  song 
“O  Tannenbaum”  by  the  three  grades. 
Then  “Heidenroslein”  was  sung  by 
Alice  Brink,  Edith  Stierni,  Mabel  Hal 
verson  and  Ida  Preisse.  Dialogues,  il- 
lustrating class  conversation,  were 
given  by  Katherine  Bledenbach  and 
Ruth  Westervelt.  Frank  Fow’den  and 
Kenneth  Arntzen,  Aileen  Mason  anci 
Margaret  Maybeck,  Audrey  Davies  and 
Hester  Myers,  Lester  Williams  an  t 
Naylor  Cole,  Lester  Stiern  and  Daryl 
Katzenbach,  Mildred  Simonds  and 
Gertrude  Lachman. 


A farce,  “A  German  Recitation,” 
was  the  contribution  of  the  lowr  ninth 
grade.  The  scene  was  a school-roorn 
and  “Dor  Herr  Professor”  was  Albert 
Biehl.  The  pupils  were  the  low  ninth 
class  and  they  were  visited  by>  Doro- 
thy Schrant  and  Robert  von  Tempsky. 
Of  course  the  visitors  had  to  be  en- 
tertained, and  Laurence  Meriam,  Hil 
ma  Davis,  Bessie  Nelson,  Nettie  Dod- 
son and  Myrtle  Mitchell  took  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Following  this  the  high  ninth  grade 
prepared  for  their  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment— 

1.  Anecdote  related  and  acted. 
Mary  Heger,  Isabelle  Fiselbrand  and 
Vivienne  Pettit. 

2.  Anecdote,  Edith  Klumpp. 

3.  Song,  Frances  McDonald. 

4.  Fable  acted  by  Wallace  Mac- 
A fee,  Vincent  Watterick,  Edward  Jaf- 
fa, with  explanations  by  Isabelle  Fis- 
elbrand. 

5.  Poem,  Elmer  Hood. 

6.  Farce,  “Rotkappehen”  (Little 
Red  Riding  Hood),  Rachel  Fitch,  Edith 
Klumpp,  Mary  Heger,  Cecil  Lathrop, 
Laurence  Taylor,  Martha  Sanderson. 

The  entertainment  w-as  the  first  ot 
its  kind  given  and  was  enjoyed  by  all. 
Special  mention  should  he  made  of  the 
acting,  which  especially  appealed  to 
those  not  familiar  with  the  German 
language. 


LOW  NINTH  ELECTION. 


The  pupils  of  the  Lowr  Ninth  grade 
met  on  April  the  28th  and  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  rest  of  this 
term: 

President,  Jack  Spohn;  vice-presi- 
dent, Marjorie  Stuart;  secretary,  For- 
est Cobb;  treasurer,  Dorothy  Davis. 


AN  1 NTER-CLASS  DEBATE. 


The  High  Eighth  grade  challenged 
the  pupils  of  the  Low  Ninth  to  debate 
the  woman  suffrage  question.  The 
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challenge  was  accepted  and  on  April 
the  fourteenth  the  war  of  words  took 
place.  The  affirmative  side  was  up- 
held in  a forceful  and  interesting  way 
hv  Dorothy  Clarke  and  Genevieve 
Ocheltree,  of  the  High  Eighth  grade. 
Jack  Spohm  and  Laurence  Taylor 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  ballot 
for  women  and  brought  forth  numer- 
ous points  in  support  of  their  side. 
The  delivery  of  such  argument  was 
especially  good  and  the  audience  of 
over  a hundred  was  keenly  apprecia- 
tive from  the  first  to  the  last  minute. 
The  decision  of  the  judges — Miss  King, 
Miss  Seaver  and  Miss  Wilmore — was 
eagerly  awaited.  It  was  with  great  joy 
that  the  class,  opponents  of  woman 
suffrage,  received  the  verdict  in  their 
favor. 


THE  ORCHESTRA  AND  MANDOLIN 
CLUB. 


Our  Orchestra  feels  that  it  has  in 
store  a goodly  number  of  surprises 
for  those  who  have  been  wondering 
what  has  been  going  on  behind  those 
four  walls  each  Wednesday.  Just 
what  the  program  will  be  for  the  final 
concert  in  which  the  Mandolin  Club 
and  Orchestra  are  to  be  combined  is 
not  known  at  this  time.  Among  the 
numbers  will  probably  be: 

“Intermezzo”  from  “Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana,”  “Barcarolle”  from  “Love  Tales 
of  Hoffman”  and  “Traumerei”  by  the 
Orchestra;  “Sextette,”  from  “Lucia,” 
and  “Melody  of  Love”  by  the  Mandolin 
Club.  The  clubs  are  to  be  assisted 
by  some  McKinley  graduates,  who  will 
render  solos. 

THE  CLASS  MEETING  OF  THE 
HIGH  NINTH  GRADE. 

The  High  Ninth  Class  gathered  to- 
gether Friday,  April  7th  to  enjoy  a 
program  full  of  interest  and  beauty. 
The  first  number  was  a piano  solo. 
From  the  graceful  measures  of  the 
Swing  Song  the  listeners  were  plunged 


into  the  stirring  Quarrel  Scene  from 
“Julius  Caesar.”  Then  came  a violin 
solo,  followed  by  a reading,  humorous 
and  well  done,  each  bringing  a hearty 
round  of  applause  from  the  eager 
audience.  The  fairy-like  touches  of  a 
flower  song  closed  the  program.  It 
was,  then,  not  a great  surprise  when 
of  necessity  a motion  was  made  to 
adjourn  that  the  “ayes”  were  sadly 
defeated. 

The  Program. 

L.  Piano  solo.  In  a Swing,”  Ger- 
trude Ahlberg. 

2.  Quarrel  Scene  from  “Julius  Cae- 
sar”; Brutus,  Donald  Kieft'er;  Cassius, 
Bernai’d  Blank. 

3.  Violin  solo,  “Lullaby,”  Bernard 
Guy,  accompanied  by  Margaret  Miles. 

4.  Reading,  “In  the  House  of  the 
Lord,”  from  “Aunt  Minerva  and  Will- 
iam Green  Hill,”  Katharine  Denman. 

Vocal  solo,  “Flower  Song,”  Fran- 
ces MacDonald,  accompanied  by  Helen 
Smyth. 


A BALLAD  HOUR. 


One  Wednesday  a short  time  ago 
the  Low  and  High  Ninth  grade  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mf.  Keeler  read 
gome  of  t lie  old  English  ballads.  They 
were  all  enjoyed  but  “Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John”  seemed  to  especially  ap- 
peal to  the  audience. 

By  special  request  Mr.  Keeler  ren- 
dered some  of  his  own  poems — “Senor- 
ita  Viviana,”  “Reginaldo,”  “Minnie 
Ramsey.”  Thoughts  of  “Senorita  Viv- 
iana still  linger  and  I think  we  all 
could  have  turthfully  said  with  Mr. 
Keeler; 

“Senorita  Viviana,  how  I love  you 
night  and  day, 

Little,  laughing,  dancing  fairy. 

Maiden  of  San  Luis  Rey, 

Senorita  Vivinana!” 

The  Ninth  grade  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Keeler  for  the  period  he  spent  with 
them.  We  thought  we  loved  the  bal- 
lad but  after  that  hour  we  knew  that 
we  did. 
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I have  a faithful  teacher 
Her  name  is  it  Miss  Smith, 

She  says  I have  to  meet  her 
At  three  o’clock  each  trip. 

1 know  I'm  pretty  naughty 
But  most  of  all  I hate 
Is  doing  long  division 
So  awful,  awful  late. 

A I 

Sometimes  I stay  for  Miss  Allan 
Sometimes  for  Mrs.  Young 
And  then  it  takes  till  morning 
To  have  the  division  done. 

Now,  that  I’ve  done  so  much  of  it 
I’m  noted  for  my  fame 
I'm  doing  long  division 

And  the  teachers  are  to  blame. 

Eugene  Payne. 


Mr.  C — “I  shall  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone  by  giving  you  an  examina- 
tion on  Roman  Literature  and  Chap- 
ter TII  at  one  time.” 

R.  S. — “I  guess  you’ll  kill  more  than 
two.” 


Mr.  C. — “No,  ‘brothehood’  isn't  the 
word  I want,  because  brothers  are 
sometimes  mean  to  each  other.  What 
is  the  other  word  near  that  1 want?” 
O.  D.— “Sisterhood.” 


From  a geography  paper: — Switzer- 
land is  a good  place  for  tropical  fruits 
such  as  oranges,  wheat,  cattle  raising, 
hogs,  sheep. 


There  was  a very  young  man  from 
Spain, 

Who  soared  awray  in  a plane, 

But  his  motor  stopped, 

And  dovm  he  dropped  , 

And  he  slightly  dislodged  his  brain. 


Miss  W (in  Latin  class) — “You  are 
going  to  nave  ‘from  the  country,’  Mar- 
garet?” 

M.  M. — “I  am,  I guess.” 


M.  E.  (Reading  a ballad.) — “And 
wrhen  she  came  into  the  kirk  she  sim- 
mered like  the  sun.” 


THE  TARGET 


KEEP  IN  MIND. 


Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes 
a man  healthy,  wealthy  and  — wise. — 
Everett  Byington. 


If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try, 
try  again. — Jerrold  Paul. 


Learn  diligently  that  you  may  be 
wise. — Edwyn  Steen. 


Talk  quickly;  time  is  money.  — 
Randsell  Matthews. 


Never  do  today  what  you  can  do  to- 
morrow.— Marian  Tousen. 


If  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust 
out. — Bernal  Hicock. 


Don’t  count  your  chickens  before 
they're  hatched. — Givin  Wait. 


A stitch  in  time  saves  nine. — Maud 
Speii\ 


A roliirg  stone  gathers  no  moss.  — 
Wellington. 


For  age  and  want  save  while  you 
may. — Mildred  Elam. 

The  early  bird  catches  the  worm. — 
Wallace  McAfee. 

Neither  a borrower  not  a lender  be. 
— Donald  Bank. 

Ability  never  amounts  to  much  until 
it  acquires  two  more  letters  — Stabil- 
ity.— Allan  Sproul. 

Promises  not  only  come  home  to 
roost,  but  they  lay  for  you! — Willliam 
Lansing. 

Trouble  knocked  at  the  door,  but, 
hearing  a laugh,  hurried  away. — Veber 
Steen. 
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This  is  a day’s  allotment:  Eight 

hours  for  work,  eight  hours  for  sleep, 
and  eight  hours  for  repairing  the  au- 
tomobile.— Forrest  Cobb. 


An  easy  youth  generally  means  a 
hard  old  age.-— William  Davis. 


T had  a little  doggie  named  Mose, 
He  was  not  very  old,  I suppose; 

He  fought  with  a cat 
On  account  of  a rat, 

And  then  had  to  turn  up  his  toes. 

Three  days  he  was  lying  in  state, 
I then  buried  him  down  by  the  gate, 
And  there  on  his  bier 
I deposited  a tear, 

And  sadly  left  him  to  his  fate. 


For  Sale — Wiggles  by  the  pound 
or  ounce.  Apply  to  Girvin  Wait. 


For  Sale — Several  pieces  of  live 
statuary  standing  beside  a curio  cab- 
inet. On  exhibition  only  during  change 
of  classes.  Inquire  of  Bennie  Stod- 
dard and  Allan  Sproul. 


Miss  W. — You  should  have  asked 
me  where  the  lesson  was. 

Wm.  L. — I asked  another  boy. 


Miss  C. — I guess  you  forgot  to  mas- 
ter that  stanza. 

C.  P (greatly  excited) — “Oh,  yes; 
mam!” 


For  Sale — A vacant  space  near  the 
end  of  the  Honor  Roll.  Owner  wishes 
to  move  to  higher  and  loftier  regions. 
Apply  to  H.  C.  of  Low  Ninth. 


Wanted — Someone  to  hold  Welling 
ton  Switzer  down  when  Mr.  Bieden- 
bach  rings. 


Lost — The  memory  of  thirteen 
verses  of  “The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yar- 
row.” Please  return  to  Grosvenor 
Bolles. 
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WANTED— A PAIR  OF  GLOVES. 


The  front  door  slammed  with  a 
characteristic  bang  and  the  clatter  of 
skates  announced  to  the  family  that 
Bettey  had  returned. 

“Your  dinner  is  waiting  for  you,  so 
please  hurry,  dear,”  called  her  mother 
from  the  dining  room.  The  latter  part 
of  the  sentence  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary, for  Betty  was  always  in  a hurry. 
Almost  before  Mrs.  Brooks  had  fin- 
ished speaking,  Elizabeth  appeared  in 
the  doorway,  pulling  off  sweater,  red 
tam-o-shanter,  and  chattering  in  her 
usual  whirlwind  fashion,  while  two 
hatpins,  dangling  from  one  corner  of 
her  mouth,  bobbed  up  and  down  as 
each  word  was  uttered. 

“I’ve  had  a most  glorious  time  this 
afternoon.  You  can’t  imagine  what 
fun  it  all  was  and — ” 

“Stop  chattering  long  enough  to  take 
those  hat  pins  out  of  your  mouth,  and 
do  sit  down  and  eat  something,”  roared 
Father  Brooks  from  his  end  of  the 
table.  Father  Brooks  always  roared. 
He  was  such  a dear  big  man  that  any 
sound  less  sonorous  than  a base 
drum’s  would  seen  inconsistent  with 
his  size. 

Betty,  however,  was  silent  only  while 
tasting  her  soup,  and  then,  looking 
towards  he  brother,  two  years  her  sen- 
ior, she  broke  forth  again  rehearsing 
her  good  time. 

“Are  you  sure  you  haven't  caught 
cold?”  queried  little  Mrs.  Brooks  in  an 
anxious  tone.  “Are  your  shoes  damp?" 

"Well,  for  questions,  this  family 
certainly  breaks  all  records,”  laughed 
Betty,  jumping  up  and  starting  towards 
the  door.  “How  pretty  the  holly  and 
mistletoe  looks,  mother.  Yes!  — no, 
mother,  T didn’t  get  the  least  bit  cold 
and  gracious  me!  WThat  time  is  it,  dad? 
Urn!  me!  but  I have  to  — ” With  a 
whisk  of  skirts  she  was  gone.  Then 
from  the  stairway:  “Will  you  come  up 
and  help  me,  mother?” 

Every  year  on  Christmas  eve,  the 


boys  of  Woodlawn  Club  gave  a tjig 
formal  dance  at  the  clubhouse.  It 
was  the-  greatest  affair  if  the  year. 
The  girls  had  been  discussing  their 
dainty  frocks  for  days. 

“Can  you  come  up  now,  mother?” 
called  Betty.  “I  didn’t  know  I could 
dress  so  fast.  I feel  like  a scrambled 
egg.” 

Betty  didn’t  look  like  a scrambled 
egg  in  the  least,  with  her  dusky  hair 
and  snapping  black  eyes,  dressed  as 
she  was  in  a simple  gown  of  pale 
green.  She  had  roses  on  her  cheeks 
since  her  afternoon  sport,  and  alto- 
gether she  presented  a real  Christmas 
picture. 

“Now,  dear,  your  gloves — where  are 
they?” 

“Right  here  in  my  glove  b— — oh! 
Minnie!  Didn’t  that  package  come  from 
Field's  today.  You  see  I wanted  to 
send  Jane  a pair  of  gloves  for  Christ- 
mas, and  as  those  hadn’t  come,  I 
mailed  my  new  pair  to  her.  Now  I 
haven’t  any  gloves  that  I can  wear 
with  this  dress.  I can’t  wear  my  pink 
dress  for  Ted  is  to  send  me  violets. 
Think  of  violets  with  that  shade  of 
pink!” 

“What’s  the  trouble,  Betty?”  cried 
Ed,  appearing  in  the  doorway.  “Can’t 
you  find  your  gloves?  Wouldn’t  that 
beat  you?  Talk  about  a very  formal 
dance  for  a whole  fortnight  and  then 
have  no  gloves  to  wear.  Oh,  Betsy! 
that’s  too  good.” 

“Never  you  mind,  Edward  Brooks!” 
flashed  Betty,  “There’s  the  bell  now. 
Perhaps  its ” 

“Here  are  some  flowers  for  you," 
came  from  below. 

“Yes,  they’re  violets,  and  beauties, 
too,”  she  added,  as  a big  bunch  of 
darkest  English  violets  pillowed  on 
ferns  came  to  view. 

“There!  the  bell  again,  and — yes — 
that’s  Ted’s  voice.  Oh,  Ed!  can’t  you 
think  of  some  way  to  get  me  out  of 
this. 

“Why,  I have  it,  Betty.  I have  the 
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key  to  Taylor’s  house.  Mr.  Taylor 
gave  it  to  me  before  they  went  away 
so  that  I might  use  the  billiard  room. 
Come  on,  sis,  you  come  over  and  find 
a pair  of  Gertrude’s  gloves.  She  won’t 
care.  You  can  tell  her  about  it  when 
she  comes  home.” 

“Why,  you  blessed  brother!  What 
a trump  you  are!” 

vr  vr  vr  vr 

The  Taylor's  home  loomed  tall  and 
dark  before  them.  They  got  in  with- 
out any  difficulty,  and,  bounding  up 
the  stairs,  Betty  felt  along  the  wall 
of  Gertiude's  room  for  the  switch, 
found  it  and  then  proceeded  to  turn 
everything  topsy-turvy  in  her  frantic 
search  for  gloves — gloves.  Ed  stood 
by  and  soberly  watched  proceedings. 

“There!  There’s  a glove  box,”  cried 
Betty,  with  an  agonizing  sigh  of  relief. 
It  was  daintily  tied  and  on  the  card 
was  written  “For  Betty  Brooks  from 
Gertrude.” 

“Why,  it's  for  me,"  gasped  Betty. 
“Gertrude’s  Christmas  present  for  me. 
' can’t  open  a present  before  it's  given 
to  me.” 

“Hark!  What’s  that?  There  is 
some  one  on  the  porch.  Horrors! 
Look  at  this  room,  Betty!” 

“Hello!  Who's  here?”  called  the 
hearty  voice  of  Mr.  Taylor. 

With  a shriek  of  joy,  Betty  tumbled 
down  stairs  and  the  Taylors  were 
pelted  with  a conglomerate  mixture  of 
gloves,  Christmas  gifts,  billiard  room, 
the  dance,  and  gloves  again. 

In  a few  moments  Gertrude  was  fev- 
erishly tearing  the  cover  off  the  box, 
then  working  the  gloves  on  Betty’s 
hands.  It  was  not  very  long  until  Lady 
Betty  hastened  toward  her  own  home, 
a little  flushed,  but  still  a properly 
gowned  and  gloved  young  woman. 

EDITH  SHEARMAN. 


Instructions  given  on  how  to  enter 
U.  C.  smoker  rallies  when  you  have 
been  prohibited,  by  Ronald  Robinson, 
at  the  low  price  of  two  translated 
Latin  sentences  per  lesson. 


A TRUE  GHOST  STORY. 


Two  young  men  who  were  going 
to  school  in  Gloucester,  England,  had 
been  late  in  securing  rooms.  They 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  them  in  a 
vacant  house  which  in  the  past  had 
been  a mansion,  but  had  been  empty 
for  so  long  a great  many  stories  had 
been  told  about  its  being  “haunted.” 

One  evening  the  elder  of  the  two 
went  into  the  country  to  stay  a few 
days  and  left  George,  the  younger, 
alone  studying.  About  half-past  ten, 
when  he  had  finished  his  studies, 
George  retired.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour,  when  he  was  just  dozing  off  into 
slumber,  he  heard  someone  walking 
slowly  up  the  stairs.  The  noise  came 
on — tramp,  tramp,  tramp— until  it  got 
to  his  bedroom  door  , and  then  it 
stopped.  The  first  time  he  thought 
nothing  about  the  noise,  but  when  it 
was  repeated  a third  time,  he  began 
to  get  nervous.  The  perspiration  stood 
in  cold  beads  on  his  forehead  and  his 
blood  seemed  to  curdle  in  his  veins. 
Until  now  he  had  believed  himself  not 
afraid  of  ghosts,  but  when  he  thought 
of  the  story  he  had  once  heard  about 
a ghost  which  lived  in  the  attic  and 
went  prowling  around  every  now  and 
then  killing  every  living  thing  or  per- 
son it  found  in  its  way,  he  couldn’t  help 
feeling  frightened.  The  same  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  was  repeated  again  a 
fourth  time,  but  it  finally  stopped  and 
he  went  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  went  out 
for  his  breakfast  he  found  out  what 
the  disturbance  had  been.  In  the 
neighborhood  there  was  a large  stable 
where  the  horses  coming  in  during 
the  night  were  kept.  To  get  to  this 
stable  the  coaches  had  to  pass  through 
an  arch  which  was  connected  with 
the  house  in  which  the  young  men 
were  staying. 

Although  the  walking  had  sounded 
very  real  at  the  time,  all  of  the  young 
man’s  fears  had  been  for  nothing. 
Ghosts  do  seem  very  real  sometimes, 
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but  when  you  take  the  trouble  to  en- 
quire into  it  they  always  turn  out  to 
be  something  else. 

RACHEL  BRETHERTON. 


MY  ADVENTURES  IN  A VACANT 
HOUSE. 


The  low  black  clouds  were  being 
driven  swiftly  across  the  sky.  The 
wind  cutting  like  a knife,  shewed  plain- 
ly enough  that  there  was  a big  storm 
coming.  The  road  was  damp  and  deso- 
late as  it  twisted  in  and  out  among 
the  hills  like  an  immense  snake.  A 
lone  traveler  was  I,  not  even  having 
a horse,  for  my  faithful  animal  died 
some  twenty  miles  from  my  destina- 
tion. 

The  wind  got  steadily  worse  and  the 
snow  began  to  come  like  pieces  of 
ice.  imagine  my  relief  when,  as  I 
turned  a bend  I saw  standing  some 
hundred  yards  from  the  road,  an  old 
house  with  great  trees  on  eac  hside, 
through  which  the  wind  moaned  as  if 
in  pain.  Although  not  very  inviting 
I was  thankful  for  any  shelter,  so  went 
up  and  knocked.  No  answer.  I tried 
the  door  and  it  yielded  to  my  grasp;  1 
stood  in  a long,  narrow  hall  with 
doors  on  each  side  and  an  old  dusty 
carpet  covering  the  floor.  Going  into 
what  appeared  to  be  the  sitting  room, 
I lay  down,  trying  to  sleep,  and  after 
many  endeavors,  managed  to  do  so. 

It  must  have  been  ten  or  twelve 
oclock  when  I was  awakened.  The 
wind  was  still  blowing  very  hard  and 
I could  hear  the  continual  flap  of  a 
loose  shade  as  it  was  blown  in  the 
wind.  Still  I did  not  think  it  was  this 
that  had  awakened  me.  and  sat  still 
listening.  It  came  at  last — thud,  thud, 
— while  the  house  shook  with  the 
shock. 

At  first  I thought  of  ghosts,  bur 
soon  recognized  it  as  the  vibrations  of 
machinery.  I took  off  my  shoes  and 
crept  out  into  the  hall.  The  noise 


seeming  to  come  from  the  cellar,  1 
set  to  work  finding  a passage  to  that 
place.  At  last  discovering  it,  I crept 
down  but,  to  my  disgust,  collided  with 
a wall.  As  I was  feeling  along  its  sur- 
face, my  hand,  by  good  luck,  came  in 
contact  with  a loose  knot,  and  draw- 
ing it  out,  I looked  into  the  room.  My 
eye  lighted  upon  one  man  w'ho  was 
standing  over  a crucible.  Another 
vras  standing  near  some  shapes  which 
appeared  to  he  moulds,  and  more  w-ere 
gathered  around  the  machine  which 
had  atracted  my  attention  and  wras 
now  giving  forth  ten,  fifteen  and  1 veri- 
ty dollar  bills. 

I knew  in  a minute  what  they  w'ere 
doing  and  quickly  retraced  my  steps 
and  left  the  house.  The  wind  had 
somevTiat  abated,  so,  following  the 
road,  T w'alked  until  morning,  -when  T 
w'as  overtaken  by  an  old  farmer.  I 
hailed  him  and  got  into  his  w'agon. 
Asked  about  that  lone  house  up  the 
road,  he  said  that  it  vras  haunted  and 
that  every  n:\ght  at  twelve  o’clock  a 
ghost  appeared  at  the  window'. 

I said  nothing,  but  when  I got  to 
town  reported  my  story  to  the  police, 
who  sent  out  some  men,  arresting  the 
whole  band  of  counterfeiters.  It  was 
also  found  out  that  the  felolws  had 
spread  the  report  of  the  haunted  house 
to  keep  people  avrny. 

WALTED  TWEEBIE. 


M.  M. — “Miss  C.  will  you  kindly 
give  me  the  time?” 

Miss  C (With  emphasis.) — “Twenty- 
three  minutes  past.” 


Wanted — Some  one  to  think  up  or- 
iginal penalties.  Address  Madeline 
Becker,  Room  Two. 


Wanted — A few'  smiles  to  be  distrib- 
uted on  report-card  night. 


Found — How  to  get  algebra  prob- 
lems without  doing  them.  Public  in- 
structions by  Leonard  Service. 
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SPRING. 


Listen  to  the  wild  birds  sing! 
Hail  all  Nature,  Spring  is  Here, 
The  sweetest  time  of  all  the  year. 
Blooming  roses  of  the  May 
Smile  and  bow  the  live-long  day. 
Daisies  dancing  in  the  lane, 
Brooklet  trickling  thru  the  plain, 

All  foretell  the  news  of  Spring. 


Harken  to  the  forest’s  ring! 
Song-birds  trilling  in  the  trees; 
Meadows  ail  a-hum  with  bees, 
Gathering  nectar  from  the  flowers 
To  store  away  for.  winter  hours; 
Rabbits  frisking  on  the  green 
And  basking  in  the  sun  is  seen 
The  lazy  lizard,  a sign  of  Spring, 


Inspiring  lay  doth  Nature  sing! 

O joyous  May,  with  beauty  rare, 

Impel  our  hearts  to  do  and  dare, 

To  onward  strive  with  iron  will, 

While  fleeting  youth  is  with  us  still. 

Then  seeds  of  kindness  sow  ye  ever 
That  ere  the  day  life’s  thread  doth 
sever, 

Thy  harvest  teem  through  deeds  of 
Spring. 

ELMER  KNAPP  HOOD. 


THE  LIFE-SAVING  PARTY. 


“We  shall  arrive  at  Ensenada  within 
an  hour,”  the  captain  of  the  little 
steamer  said  with  a smile. 

“Thank  goodness!”  gasped  the  young 
woman  addressed. 

Mrs.  Young  had  left  her  parents’ 
home  in  California  with  her  husband, 
a young  miner,  and  baby,  for  her  new 
home  in  Mexico.  This  was  her  first, 
trip  and  she  had  started  off  as  merry 
and  confidently  as  a butterfly  on  a May 
morning,  but,  like  the  butterfly,  she 
was  not  very  wise.  The  milk  she  had 
taken  for  her  baby  had  soured.  Only 
one  more  hour  now  and  the  child’s 
food  supply  could  certainly  be  re 
newed. 

Ensenada  was  reached,  but  no  huge 
creamery  greeted  the  expectant 
mother.  She  was,  however,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  passengers  on  a 
search  for  milk.  The  party  entered 
a shed,  which  announced  itself  to  be  a 
store,  and  was  greeted  with  “Buenos 
dios”  from  a pretty  Mexican  maiden. 
Mrs.  Young,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  parly,  was  at  a loss.  She  knew  no 


Spanish.  But  higher  education  came 
to  the  rescue.  With  as  much  confi- 
dence as  if  the  world  was  still  Ro- 
man, she  asked  in  Latin  for  milk.  The 
maiden  looked  in  bewilderment.  Mr. 
Young  now  came  to  the  rescue.  He 
knew  Spanish  and  was  directed  by 
the  girl  to  the  other  store. 

The  other  store  was  a saloon.  The 
bartender  called  his  wife,  who,  after 
being  paid,  sent  the  party  with  a pail 
and  rope,  to  a pasture  to  milk  her  “gen- 
tle” cow. 

Upon  entering  the  pasture,  the  life 
savers  saw  a heap  of  Dones  covered 
with  skin,  which  was  the  cow.  The 
cow  was  then  tied  to  a fence  and 
Mr.  Young  started  awkwardly  to  milk 
her.  The  pail  was  half-filled,  when, 
with  a skillful  movement  of  the  leg 
the  “gentle”  creature  sent  pail,  milk 
and  milker  rolling  on  the  ground. 
What  was  to  be  done  nowr 

Help  came  from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter. A fat  Mexican  woman  wabbled 
onto  the  scene. 

“Buenos  dios,  Senor,”  she  said  in 
the  soft  Spanish  speech,  “are  you  in 
trouble?” 
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Mr.  Young  picked  himself  up,  sec  up 
the  pail,  and,  while  vigorously  brush- 
ing oft',  asked  where  he  could  get  some 
milk. 

“The  cow,  Senor,”  she  said,  “can 
still  be  milked.” 

No  one,  however,  was  willing  to  at- 
tempt the  task,  so,  after  much  persua- 
sion, a string  of  glass  beads  and  a 
handful  of  pennies  won  the  day.  The 
plump  milkmaid  quietly  tied  the  “gen- 
tle" cow’s  legs,  sat  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  animal  and  calmly  milked 
her. 

The  party  returned  to  the  steamer, 
Mrs.  Young  carrying  a bottle  of  milk 
with  the  air  of  an  Aladdin  coming  out 
of  the  cave  with  his  precious  lamp. 
Sim  might  well  be  proud,  for  her 
chi'd's  life  was  saved. 

HELEN  DAVIS. 

For  Sale — Latin  conjugations,  dec- 
lensions and  principal  parts  by  the 
foot  or  yard.  Apply  to  Victor  Wells 

Found — A lot  of  mistakes  in  algebra. 
Apply  to  anybody. 

Lost — A sweet  disposition.  Finder 
will  please  return  to  Earl  Landregan. 

Lost — About  four  feet  of  altitude. 
Finder  return  to  James  Fraser. 

Found — An  easy  way  to  get  one  in 
Latin.  Enquire  of  William  Muldoon. 

Wanted — Bids  for  a sodawater  foun- 
tain in  the  girls'  yard. 


Mr.  0. — “The  teacner’s  profession  is 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  even  greater 
than  the  minister's.  The  teacher  forms 
the  man’s  soul  and  the  minister  iries 
to  save  it.’ 


Mr.  C. — “The  girls  that  compose  the 
police  force  will  meet  In  the  princi- 
pal’s office  at  11:45.” 

Wellington— “What’s  that?” 
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“Afternoons  Off,"  by  Julia  Trr;ol. 


“Phenomenal  Conversational  Abil- 
ity."— Henrietta  Gould. 
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THE  SAGE  TEACHER. 

The  teacher  sits  in  McKinley  School, 
Marking  with  blude-reid  ink; 

“Oh,  when  will  we  get  a guia  scholar. 
One  who  will  sometimes  think?” 

Up  and  spake  a sage  teacher, 

With  his  hand  upon  his  knee; 

“The  scholars  they  do  often  think. 

But  they  think  wrong,  you  see!" 


* 


